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The National Conference of Social Work approaches its 
fifty-fourth convention in 1927 with renewed confidence in 
itself and in its mission. The Cleveland meeting set new 
standards in attendance, interest, scope and coordination of 
subject matter. Militant notes were heard sounding an advance 
in social planning. Evidence that the war and its aftermath 
of materialistic indifference were over began to appear. Social 
workers seemed to begin to think again in terms of social action 
and to be more willing to regard themselves as architects of 
the social structure, rather than merely salvage corps picking up 
the wreckage of the social order. 


The Conference chose to go to Des Moines for next year’s 
meeting. The choice’ was a happy one. No better convention 
city for the accommodation of the Conference could be found. 
The city is easily reached from the population centers, East. 
West, North and South. The facilities for coordinating meet 
ings are unexcelled anywhere. Meeting places of adequate pro- 
portions for all divisional and affiliated group meetings are at 
hand within a block of the magnificent new Auditorium, which 
will serve at once as the place of the evening meetings and for 


the business offices and exhibits. The whole Conference will 
be more easily compassed and its unity is bound to be pro- 
moted by this singularly fortunate arrangement of meeting places. 

The choice of Des Moines was a happy one, too, in the 
fact that it is situated in the center of the great rural State of 
lowa, which in turn is in the center of a group of great rural 
states. Iowa and its neighbors have distinctive agencies for 
welfare work, and these, as well as the new types of problems 
heretofore in the background, will emerge in the coming Con- 
ference. A contribution to the thinking of social workers is 
bound to be made by the discussion of the problems and the 
agencies for their solution in the Middle West. In this region 
where men are not afraid of social action for the handling of 
problems, there is bound to come a new impetus for the solu- 
tion of social problems through social legislation and commu- 
nity action. 

The City of Des Moines and the State of lowa will extend 
a most royal welcome to the social workers who will journey 
there from all parts of the country. 


JOHN A. LAPP President 
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The Fifty-third Annual Meeting 


AS SEEN BY THE DIVISION CHAIRMEN 


DIVISION I—CHILDREN 


The program of the Children’s Divi- 
sion of the Cleveland Conference should 
not be considered by itself, but rather 
as a further expression of the purpose 
embodied in the program of the year 
before. The Division Committee in 1926 
did not attempt to build up a program 
covering merely the number of meetings 
and the amount of time allotted to it by 
the. Program Committee of the Confer- 
ence; it tried rather to take into consid- 
eration all subject matter to be handled 
during the week of the conference either 
by other divisions or by kindred groups, 
and to use the opportunity afforded it by 
its Own meetings to cover subject matter 
that would unify and coordinate the 


whole. To this end, Division I continued 
this year the effort of the previous year, 
to build up its program in the closest 
cooperation with the chairmen of all 
other divisions dealing in any sense with 
child welfare, and with all kindred groups 
meeting at the time of the National Con- 
ference that had child welfare as one of 
their objectives. This showed its effect 
both in the actual subject matter presented 
at the meetings and in the number of 
joint meetings on child welfare held both 
on the time of Division I and also on the 
time of other divisions. Nine kindred 
groups and seven other divisions either 
cooperated with the Children’s Division 
in drawing up its program or in some 
definite way coordinated their programs 
with that of the Division. 


The Division continued the experiment 
of the preceding year with regard to round 
tables, holding five such meetings simul- 
taneously the last day of the conference as 
a means both of giving place on its pro- 
gram for the interests of kindred groups 
and also in an effort to furnish an op- 
portunity for discussion. On the whole, 
the round table movement seems to be 
successful and to be worth further devel- 
opment in other years. As an additional 
experiment in meeting the problems of its 
large and varied group, the Division car- 
ried on this year under the devoted chair- 
manship of Mr. Stoneman of Michigan, a 
child welfare consultation service which 
provided an opportunity for hundreds of 
people attending the conference to get 
directly in touch with some person able 
to give them advice upon their individual 
questions. Although only in its experi- 
mental stage, this service was of value to 
enough people this year to make its con- 
tinuance and further development seem 
advisable. 


The first section meeting of the Divi- 
sion was a joint session with the Na- 
tional Probation Association, one of the 
largest of the kindred groups dealing with 
child welfare. Judge Bartelme presided. 
Miss Lenroot of the Federal Children’s 
Bureau presented a very thorough sum- 
mary of modern methods of caring for 
children pending juvenile court hearing. 


An informal breakfast meeting was later 
held in response to the desire for discus- 
sion of her paper. Mr. Hiller of the 
National Probation Association, the sec- 
ond speaker, discussed the possibilities and 
limitations of the juvenile court as a case 
working agency. The second section 
meeting was an attempt on the part of 
the Division to meet the desire of a num- 
ber of the Children’s group as expressed 
in Denhver last year, for more ‘“‘solid’’ 


subject matter on our program, more treat- 
ment of the fundamentals underlying child 
caring work. At this meeting Dr. Thur- 
ston reported briefly on the findings of 
the recent federal census with regard to the 
amount of child dependency in the United 
States and Mr. Prentice Murphy then 
answered in a paper full of specific sug- 
gestions the question as to what extent 
it is possible to prevent child dependency. 
The third section meeting was he'd jointly 
with the Child Welfare League of Amer- 
ica, Dr. Thurston presiding. Mr. Gorby 
presented the American Legion’s program 
for child welfare, Miss Atkinson surveyed 
the present trend of institutions for de- 
pendent children, and Father LeBlond 
discussed the changes which have occurred 
in the institutional field in Cleveland in 
the last ten years. At the fourth sec- 
tion meeting, a joint session with Divi- 
sions II and VI, the general subject was 
child protection, the speakers, Brother 
Barnabas, Miss Binford and Mr. Douglas 
Falconer. The audience far exceeded the 
capacity of the room and great enthu- 
siasm was shown for the subject matter 
presented. 


Of the round tables, one under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Stoneman continued 
the discussion on intake begun in a main 
session of the Division at the Denver Con- 
ference, and a second under the chairman- 
ship of Miss Kaufman of Georgia, con- 
tinued last year’s discussion on county 
organization. The remaining round ta- 
bles were one on the subject of migratory 
children held jointly with the National 
Child Labor Committee: one on the sub- 
iect of illegitimacy held jointly with the 
Inter-City Conference on Illegitimacy, and 
one on the subiect of crippled children 
held jointly with the International So- 
ciety for Crippled Children. On the 
whole, it would seem that a division as 
large as the Children’s Division with audi- 
ences averaging 800 in attendance at its 
meetings, must solve its problem of dis- 
cussion by the development of the smaller 
group meeting rather than by a continu- 
ation of the effort to meet the need in 
the larger meetings. 


—RUTH TAYLOR, Chairman 1926. 


DIVISION II—DELINQUENTS 
AND CORRECTIONS 


One thing, at least, the National Con- 
ference of 1926 has settled. Crime has 
become a social problem to be dealt with 
in the spirit and by the methods of social 


work. The changeling has been adopted 
into the family instead of being left to the 
casual ministrations of Bar Associations, 
prison congresses and of occasional re- 
formers, however devoted and inspired. 
This change of emphasis on the problem 
of delinquency became manifest at the 
Toronto Conference in 1924 and was 
maintained at Denver last year, but it 
reached its culmination at Cleveland. 
Never before were the meetings of the 
Division of Delinquents and Correction 
so well attended nor the papers and dis- 
cussions so eagerly followed. 


This result was due to no special fac- 
ulty of divination possessed by the com- 
mittee. It claims credit only for recog- 
nizing a very obvious trend of the time, 
which had already been staked out by the 
divisions of the Conference having to do 
with child welfare and with mental hy- 
giene. Its program for the Cleveland 
Conference was based on this community 
of interest with these two divisions and 
in addition on the necessity of recognizing 
and of establishing relations of coopera- 
tion with the several legal and civic agen- 
cies which are attacking the problem of 
delinquency from other angles. It was 
felt that the responsibility of dealing with 
the adolescent and: adult criminal must 
no longer be left to agencies which con- 
ceive of it as a species of warfare con- 
ducted in the spirit of vengeance and re- 
prisal, but that the problem of delin- 
quency is one and the same from its be- 
ginning to its end, everywhere to be dealt 
with in the spirit and by the methods of 
social work. 


These aspects of the problem were 
brought before the Conference at the first 
meetings of the Division, which was de- 
voted to a consideration of the national 
and local crime commissions which have 
recently sprung into existence, and in the 
evening meeting at which Justice M. B. 
Rosenberry, of the Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin, delivered a notable address on 
‘“‘The Law and Social Progress,’’ and 
Judge Edward Lindsey of Pennsylvania, 
out of wider experience and in a fine 
social spirit, discussed ‘“The Administra- 
tion of Criminal Justice.”’ 


It may be doubted if the contribution 
of mental hygiene to the solution of the 
problem of delinquency was ever more 
effectively presented than in the papers 
of Dr. Frankwood Williams, ‘“‘How the 
Psychiatrist Looks at the Criminal,’’ and 
of Dr. A. L. Jacoby, on ‘Punishment vs. 
Treatment,” at the second meeting of the 
Division. 


The third meeting was devoted to a 
discussion of ‘‘Social Work and_ the 
Law,”’ by George W. Kirchwey and John 
S. Bradway, the former aiming to show 
how important a role the social worker 
was destined to play in the reconstruction 
of the criminal law and procedure now 
under way and the latter pointing out the 
cooperation which the law was inviting 
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from social work agencies in the field of 
legal aid. 


The fourth section meeting was a joint 
discussion with the Children’s Division, 
in which Jessie P. Binford drew on her 
rich experience to give vitality to the 
topic, “Making the Community Safe for 
the Child,”” and Douglas Falconer gave 
effective expression to the influences which 
mold the child to meet the dangers of 
community life. The last meeting dealt 
again with the law, Dr. Miriam Van 
Waters showing how a socialized judicial 
procedure may deal wisely and effectively 
with the adolescent delinquent, and Cal- 
vin Derrick pointing out how the meth- 
ods of social work may be effectively em- 
ployed in the institutional treatment of 
youthful offenders. 


Our committee ventures to express the 
hope that its program as a whole may 
have attained its essential aim, that of 
demonstrating that, notwithstanding im- 
portant diversities in spirit and method, 
there is no fundamental antagonism be- 
tween law and social work in the treat- 
ment of the problem of delinquency and 
that the two may, by wise cooperation, 
be brought to work together for a social 
solution of the problem. 

GEORGE W. KIRCHWEY, 
Chairman 1926. 


DIVISION III—HEALTH 
No Report. 


DIVISION IV—THE FAMILY 


The Program of the Family Division 
of the National Conference held in Cleve- 
land was not built about a central theme 
as have one or two of the more recent 
programs in this Division. Rather it at- 
tempted to set forth a few of the prob- 
lems of family case workers, 
which are old ones receiving new em- 
phasis and awakening new interest and 
others only recently or just now raising 
their heads and demanding serious con- 
sideration. 


In the opening meeting on the general 
subject of ‘““What Has Social Work to 
Do With the Founding of New Families’ 
we considered the question of Marriage 
Laws and their administration and the 
tremendous effect of unwise legislation 
and similarly unwise administration upon 
the family life of the community. In 
two ably presented and complimentary 
papers by Miss Joanna C. Colcord and 
Mrs. May H. Harding, the possibilities 
of developing a sounder basis in this 
connection for beginning families were set 
forth. Experiences in several communi- 
ties were referred to in the discussion 
which followed, led by Miss Sabina Mar- 
shall, and we left the meeting more hope- 
ful than ever that slow but certain prog- 
ress is being made in a field that has been 
conspicuous in the past by the lack of 
attention its importance deserves. 


It was planned to follow the meeting 
which considered the founding of new 
families with one on education for pa- 
renthood. As a matter of fact this had 
to be placed third because of program 
conflicts but its natural place in the 
sequence was second. The present status 
of education for parenthood and future 
possibilities in this field were discussed 


some of * 


by John R. Brown and Dr. Lawson G. 
Lowrey with emphasis on the case work 
approach to this problem and consider- 
ation of treating parents individually in 
respect to their educational needs. In 
the discussion which followed, led by 
Mrs. Sidonie M. Gruenberg, the group 
method of education for parenthood was 
dwelt upon more fully. 


One of the outstanding meetings of 
the entire Conference was that addressed 
by Mrs. John M. Glenn and Rabbi Abba 
Hillel Silver on a subject which avowedly 
deserves more consideration than it has 
received—that of Religious Experience 
and Social Case Work. Mrs. Glenn beau- 
tifully developed her theme, showing the 
necessity of using a family’s religious 
experience in the building up of all that 
should go into the development of that 
family’s life. Miss Lucille K. Corbett 
and Miss Rose J. McHugh then contrib- 
uted immensely to the meeting and its 
subject in well prepared papers in dis- 
cussion of Mrs. Glenn’s address. Rabbi 
Silver spoke on “The Development of 
Personality Through Religious Experi- 
ence’’ and in a masterly address of the 
kind that only he can give, convinced his 
hearers of the supreme need of religious 
experience and religious adherence in the 
lives of normal individuals and the power 
of such religious experience in the devel- 
opment of personality. 


In the fourth meeting the effort was 
made to develop some sort of measuring 
process in social case work. The speak- 
ers, generally, confessed the great difficulty 
with which they had contended in trying 
to derive any satisfactory form of meas- 
urement for ‘Growth in Personality’’ dis- 
cussed by Walter W. Whitson and Helen 
W. Hanchette, “Our Results in Securing 
the Essentials of Home Life’’ by Helen 
Glenn Tyson and Rose Porter, and ‘Our 
Accomplishments’’ by Frank J. Bruno and 
Maurice Karpf. If it were wise to at- 
tempt any summary of conclusions ar- 
rived at in this meeting we would prob- 
ably accept Mr. Bruno’s statement that, 
after all, the real measurement of accom- 
plishment is the individual cas¢ story. 


To these four meetings were added four 
round tables, meeting simultaneously, in 
considering respectively ‘‘Our Present Pro- 
gram in Regard to the Problem of Old 
Age,”’ “‘Development of Service to Moth- 
er’s Aid Families,’ ‘‘Disaster Relief Work 
as It Effects Family Life’’ and ‘The Con- 
tribution of Home Economics to Family 
Case Work.’’ 


At the Toronto Conference in 1924 
the Family Division began to analyze 
treatment processes in social case work. 
This analysis was continued at the Denver 
Conference and further developed at Cleve- 
land in the meeting on Religion and So- 
cial Case Work and in the one on Meas- 
uring Personality, Securing the Essentials 
of Home Life and Our Accomplishments. 
Family case workers are continuing to ex- 
amine critically their methods and their 
processes with the hope of discovering 
more and more of the value of their work 
and of developing through the severe test 
of criticism and inspection a richer and 
ever more substantial contribution to so- 
cial progress. 


MALCOLM S. NICHOLS, 
Chairman, 1926. 
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DIVISION V—INDUSTRIAL AND 
ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


It is hard to pick out the “high 
points’ of the meetings of Division V 
at the National Conference, there were 
so many of them. From the opening ses- 
sion, where Professor Paul Douglas spoke 
on Family Allowances, to the closing one 
where Percy Brown, president of the Tay- 
lor Society, spoke on the regularizing of 
business as a remedy for unemployment, 
the meetings were well attended and the 
interest keen. 


Professor Douglas is a disturbing per- 
son to all who like to think in time 
honored grooves. He not only scouts the 
“family of five’’ as a basis for wage cal- 
culations, but claims that if we try to fix 


a living wage on that basis America isn't 
rich enough to pay the bill. So he pro- 
poses following in the footsteps of some 
of the European countries—where the 
experiment is being tried—and paying each 
individual enough to purchase a living 
for himself and then supplementing this 
wage with additional sums according to 
the number of his dependents. Whether 
you agree or not you cannot afford to 
overlook Professor Douglas’ arguments, 
which he has expounded at greater length 
in his book ‘“Wages and the Family.” 


One of the sessions that stirred up the 
animals a bit was the one where Thomas 
J. Donnelly, Secretary of the Ohio State 
Federation of Labor and Wm. Frew Long, 
General Manager of the American Plan 
Assotiation of Cleveland, took opposite 
sides on the question of the so-called indi- 
vidual contract. Mr. Donnelly talked 
about the non-union contract, by which 
a man binds himself not to join a union. 
Mr. Long discussed a different form of 
contract that would not prevent a man 
from joining a union, but would prevent 
his making effective use of his union as 
an instrument for collective bargaining. 
There was not therefore quite a meeting 
of minds as to the exact nature of the 
issue, but there were some fireworks, nev- 
ertheless and some table thumping before 
the session ended. 


Something almost approaching a debate 
on legislation—a thing not contemplated 
at all by the program committee—took 
place at the closing session. Mr. Percy 
Brown, works manager of the Corona 
Typewriter Company and president of the 
Taylor Society, spoke on the business 
man’s contribution toward a solution of 
the unemployment problem, by searching 
for means of regularizing industry. It 
was a fine, stimulating paper, with many 
illustrations of the accomplishments in 
this field of intelligent and progressive 
managers. In the course of his address 
Mr. Brown mentioned his disapproval of 
unemployment insurance legislation and 
expressed some doubt about the validity 
of social legislation in general, as a means 
of attacking social ills. This was quite 
incidental to his main theme, but it stim- 
ulated the liveliest discussion of the who'e 
program of Division V, in the light of 
which one cannot help wondering if the 
whole subject, as least so far as it relates 
to the welfare of labor, ought not to be 
re-examined at some future conference 
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meeting devoted wholly to that purpose. 

There was interest and enthusiasm at 
all of the meetings, but in the opinion of 
the writer the palm for most sustained 
enthusiasm must go to the group inter- 
ested in the problems of the handicapped. 
This group staged a round table at To- 
ronto and voted to do it again at Denver 
with a resulting meeting somewhat larger 
than the first one. At Denver they voted 
to ask the committee to arrange another 
round table at Cleveland. To this they 
came literally in hundreds, and not con- 
tent to discuss their problems for a mere 
two hours like other folks, they voted to 
remain in session for an entire morning 
from 9 to 1. There is something mighty 
stimulating about an interest like theirs 
in the question of how to do the job. 

Smaller in size but just as deeply in 
earnest was the round table on Social In- 
surance, which met under the leadership 
of Dr. I. M. Rubinow. Reports on ac- 
tivity in this field were made, and it was 
confidently predicted that in the course 
of a few years the United States will be 
in the midst of another forward movement 
comparable to the period of activity be- 
ginning in 1909, in the enactment of 
workmen's compensation laws. 

The largest meeting of all was a joint 
session with the divisions of the Com- 
munity and on the Immigrant, on the 
subject Mexican and Negro labor. 
Speakers were J. B. Gwin, of the Red 
Cross, Professor Max Handman of the 
University of Texas, and Charles Johnson 
of the Urban League. 

Division V owes a great deal to those 
who generously prepared papers, led in 
discussions and otherwise contributed to 
the success of the sessions. Notable 
among those who made the ‘‘otherwise”’ 
contributions were the Cleveland friends 
who in countless ways were indefatigable 
in making the program a success. 

JOHN A. FITCH, 
Chairman, 1926. 


DIVISION VI—NEIGHBORHOOD 
AND COMMUNITY LIFE 


The Neighborhood and Community 
Division of the National Conference of 
Social Work held three sessions by itself 
and one each with the section on the “‘Im 
migrant’’ and one with the Children’s 
Division. None of the meetings were 
concerned with technique as such but rath- 
er with specific information which it 
seemed essential to present to community 
workers and to others at this time. For 
example, at one meeting the growth of 
city planning and zoning ordinances was 
brought out. Also citations of court 
rulings which have maintained the con- 
stitutional status of the law were brought 
out. What was most important was the 
assertion that the future development of 
congested areas such as now exist in Amer- 
ican cities would be checked. It was 
shown, however, that the so-called 
‘“‘blighted’’ areas of the present can not 
be relieved unless these areas are absolute- 
ly wiped out or controlled by high stan- 
dards and stringently enforced housing 
codes. At this same session, Mr. Joseph 
Hart of the Survey, gave a sterling look 
to the future in presenting the vision 
of cities decentralized, electrified, develop- 
ed to serve men more than to serve the 
commercial activities of men. His chal- 


lenge to community workers rested on 
their power to use city forces to entwine 
the personal relation of folks. 


At another session the need of enrich- 
ing recreational opportunities and of 
bringing forward the natural cultural 
values of rural life gave all those present 
a keen sense of a necessity of devoting 
more time to this important phase of the 
community field. Charts and_ statistics 
were presented showing the economic stat- 
us of rural families. These figures will 
bear close scrutiny when the published 
report is issued, 


All those who listened to the experi- 
ence of Dr. Elizabeth M. Gardiner who 
told of the application of the benefits 
of a Shepard-Towner act could not but 
realize what a boon it is to our rural 
areas where doctors and nurses are scarce. 


Mr. E. Franklin Frazier of Atlanta, 
Georgia, made one feel that although the 
cause of the colored is moving forward, 
nevertheless the progress is all too slow 
and that more and more and more should 
social workers give increased support to 
the developing of opportunities for fair 
chance both in the North and in the 
South. 


The session on the Family was excel- 
lent. Father Kerby of Washington, D. 
C., certainly searched one’s method of 
family approach as few speakers can. How 
do we relate the individual to the family 
group? How truly constructive are we 
in Our community effort in developing 
that civic thought, ethical sensitiveness 
and economic opportunity which will al- 
low this root institution of civilization 
to give the great gift it has to give. No 
brief digest of his paper can do it justice. 
It must be read. 

Miss Mary McDowell of Chicago show- 
ed how a good neighborhood worker 
works from the individual back to the 
family and through the family to the 
individual, and showed the values in group 
organization which carefully takes into 
consideration the family in the _ back- 
ground. 

Father Barnabas stirred his audience 
and closed a packed session with a most 
optimistic note when he told of the suc- 
cess of his efforts to get leaders for boys’ 
work. In a word Father Barnabas is 
developing laymen’s institutes in cities 
and also college training courses for those 
who are going to make boys’ work a life 
profession. Leading men in the com- 
munities which Father Barnabas had ap- 
proached have attended his meetings. In 
his training courses only .the best of per- 
sonnel is accepted. At last a man has 
the courage and the farsightedness to stand 
firmly on the belief that to develop a boy 
is the greatest call a man can have. There- 
fore, he is saying to candidate after can- 
didate who wish to take his college train- 
ing course, ‘‘No, you can educate your- 
self to. be a doctor or a lawyer or a busi- 
ness man, but you have not the qualities 
for that supreme task of guiding boy life.” 
Moreover, also to those who are helping 
to finance this work he is saying, ‘‘Salar- 
ies must be adequate to the salaries of well 
paid professors in leading colleges and 
must approximate the salaries that the 
business man gets and that professional 
men get. This work is of major im- 
portance.” The main thesis of Father 
Barnabas was to the effect that we must 


do everything that we can to lessen the 
drag of environmental conditions and to 
bring to every bo, educational opportu- 
nity and a goou chance to do a day's 
work. In spite of doing everything we 
can thousands of boys must be subjected 
in this generation and probably in the 
next and the next to very difficult cir- 
cumstances, particularly living under such 
conditions as exist in the East Side of 
New York. He maintained, however, 
that even these difficult conditions could 
be combatted and boys helped to win 
through if men, in communities would 
stand by and give to boy life personal 
help and professional encouragement. 


At the closing luncheon at which Di- 
vision VI and its future were discussed 
it was decided to endeavor during the com- 
ing year to bring into a close affiliation 
those community groups which do not at 
present organically have very much to do 
with the National Conference of Social 
Work. For example, the Recreational 
Workers of the country, the American 
Country Life Association, the Y. W. C. 
A. and the Y. M. C. A., the Federated 
Boys’ Club Movement, the Commission 
on Church and Race Relations of the 
Federal Council of Churches. 


Also next year on the basis of the 
general background of this year’s dis- 
cussion the meetings will tend to be de- 
voted to round table discussions—if such 
discussion is at all possible but we shall 
try to make it possible—to discussions of 
the programs and the methods used for 
building forward community efforts to 
meet the codes considered in our 1926 
session. EVA W. WHITE, 


Chairman, 1926. 


DIVISION VII—MENTAL 
HYGIENE 


In planning the program of the Mental 
Hygiene Section this year an attempt’ was 
made to have presented something more 
than educational material from a com- 
paratively new field. It was felt that the 
time had come for a discussion of the 
content of psychiatric thinking in case 
work and organization, unstandardized 
and unformulated as this content yet. is. 
The program aimed then to give some 
conception of the practical applications 
of social psychiatry to problems of gen- 
eral interest to all social workers. In 
the section meeting on ‘‘Treatment Pro- 
cesses,’” Dr. David M. Levy of Chicago, 
gave an interesting account of psychiatric 
treatment in which experimental methods 
derived from behaviorism and psycho- 
analysis were effectively employed and 
Miss Bertha Reynolds of the Smith Col- 
lege School of Social Work redefined 
some of the psychiatric philosophy that 
has evolved in the course of case-work 
on problem children. In the joint ses- 
sion with the Children’s Division Miss 
Ethel Taylor of the Child Welfare League 
of America presented in vivid terms an 
analysis of ‘“The Kind of Clinical Service 
Children’s Agencies Need,’’ stressing the 
importance of the assimilation of psy- 
chiatric viewpoints and data by agencies 
continuing to carry their own problem 
cases and arguing for the development of a 
community casework which would recog- 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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THE CLEVELAND CONFERENCE 


The fifty-third Conference has passed into history, 
the largest in history we are told, though it ran a 
close race with our semi-centennial at Washington. 

There are those among us who feel that the Con- 
ference has grown almost too large and too compli- 
cated. Certainly it has grown very large and com- 
plex. But if it is complicated that is only because 
life itself is complicated, and if it is big that is inev- 
itable because a great many people in this land of 
ours are now interested in social work. 

A young worker, attending for the first time, told 
me that the thing that impressed her most was the 
grip that social work has upon the interest of the 
entire country. She had not before realized herself 
as part of so great and strong a movement. 

Looking back upon the Conference from the in- 
side the most outstanding 
thing to me is the great num- 
ber of people whose generosity 
and tireless labors made the 
Conference such a_ success. 
Much has been said of the 
wide ramifications of the pro- 
gram, but I would speak of 
the wide ramifications of the 
committees and their wonder- 
ful faithfulness, local commit- 
tees of whose work the rest of 
us know little except that they 
somehow made everything 
very comfortable and easy and 
beautiful for their forty-three 
hundred guests; Conference 
Division committees, special 
committees on Conference 
problems; the Executive Com- 
mittee who met not only at 
seven-thirty every morning ex- 
cept Sunday during the Con- 
ference week, but also more 
frequently than usual during 
the year, many coming long 
distances to do so; Kindred 
Group committees without 
number working heartily and 
co-operatively with Confer- 
ence committees and enormous- 
ly enriching the Conference 
by their more specialized contributions. ~The Con- 
ference has literally grown to be what Alexander 
Johnson foresaw some twenty years ago, a congress 
of conferences. But to feel disturbed about that is 
not to understand the nature of the Conference, not 
to realize that one can no more expect to take in the 
whole Conference now than to take all the courses 
that are offered in a summer at a great university or 
read all the interesting books in a public library. 
One has a feast from which to choose. 

It is well that all kinds of social work interests 
should gather at the National Conference, for only 
there does each kind have a chance to feel and to see 
more clearly and broadly its relation to other kinds 
of social work. But it is true that since the Confer- 
ence has grown so large and represents so many 
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special lines of interest we should now take great 
care that all the parts are well related and also that 
the bigness does not overwhelm these opportunities 
for real conferring that can come only through small 
groups. 

Serious attention was given this year to those 
particular problems. Each year for the last three 
there has been a special committee to consider the 
relation of Kindred Groups and Conference Divi- 
sions. ‘This year that Committee, before making 
formal report to the business meeting, presented the 
subject informally at a Conference discussion lunch- 
eon. Many points were brought out showing that 
the Kindred Groups and Conference Divisions are 
already much more closely and conscientiously work- 


‘ing together than many persons suppose, but that 


they may be much more effect- 
ively related yet with further 
study and care, which the Sec- 
retary was especially enjoined 
to give. The Chairman of the 
Children’s Division, Miss Ruth 
Taylor, made a particularly 
valuable contribution to this 
discussion in showing how 
that Division had consulted 
and worked with other Divi- 
sions and Kindred Groups. 
The printed program shows 
how, either on its own time 
or that of some other Division, 
_the Children’s Division held 
joint sessions with the Nation- 
al Probation Association, the 
Child Welfare League of Am- 
erica, the National Child La- 
bor Committee, the Inter-City 
Committee on _ IIlegitimacy, 
the Divisions on Delinquency, 
Mental Hygiene, Neighbor- 
hood and Community Life, 
and the Organization of Social 
Forces. While other Divisions 
did not so largely draw togeth- 
er allied interests, all did so to 
a considerable extent and more 
than officially appeared. For 
example, the meeting of the 
Industrial Division on the Placement of the Handi- 
capped drew an enthusiastic company not only 
from that Division, but from the Divisions on 
Health and the Family which were interested in 
advance. I am told that the interest at that meeting 
was so keen that although the session was supposed 
to last only from nine to eleven o'clock the group 
took advantage of the fact that no other meeting 
needed that room for the next period and more than 
a hundred persons were still in session at one o'clock. 
I feel very sure that joint sessions of related Divi- 
sions and groups will become increasingly important 
in the policy and programs of the Conference and 
will be a more and more powerful influence in bring- 
ing about a better common understanding through- 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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nize the interdependence of all social 
agencies and the need for developing com- 
mon standards of social responsibility 
among them all. In this joint session 
Dr. Bruce B. Robinson of Newark, New 
Jersey, gave a brief paper on the kinds 
of clinics available for children’s agencies 
and Miss Olive Jones of the New York 
City public schools gave an interesting 
talk on the relationship of the teacher 
and social worker. One section meeting 
was devoted to the presentation by Dr. 
Marion E. Kenworthy as speaker and Dr. 
Frankwood E. Williams as presiding of- 
ficer of new trends in social psychiatry 
through recent developments of ‘‘Psy- 
choanalytic Concepts in Mental Hygiene.” 
Dr. Kenworthy’s paper was necessarily 
technical but gave an authoritative and 
comprehensive summary of the scientific 
theory which has been drawn from psy- 
choanalysis for the better understanding 
and treatment of individual problems. 
Another section meeting was given to 
two papers on ‘Programs for Meeting 
Psychiatric Needs,’’ the first, on a state- 
wide program by Dr. Herman M. Adler, 
the second, one a city-wide by Dr. Law- 
son G. Lowrey. Both of these speakers 
discussed ways and means of organization 
for integrating existing educational, so- 
cial, and medical facilities to preventive 
and curative psychiatric ends and analy- 
zed the community problems involved as 
seen in the light of our present social 
orientation. The last session on the pro- 
gram included two interesting papers on 
the personal attitudes of social workers 
as they affect their work. The question 
of the social worker's -increasing her pro- 
fessional fitness for handling the delicate 
personality problems arising in casework 
has risen with sufficient frequency of late 
to indicate that social workers as a group 
have developed new interest in the fun- 
damental necessity for solving their own 
problems of attitude in the interest of a 
clearer understanding and more adequate 
treatment of their cases. Miss Elizabeth 
H. Dexter read a paper on ‘““The Social 
Caseworker’s Attitudes and Problems as 
They Affect Her Work,”’ pointing out 
the possibility of conscious control of per- 
sonal trends resulting in some of the 
commonly recognized weaknesses of case- 
work. Miss Eleanor Clifton gave an 
illuminating analysis of the personality 
factors operating in the staff of an insti- 
tution treating problem children. 

The attendance at the Mental Hygiene 
meetings was gratifyingly large and in- 
cluded many workers from allied case- 
working groups whose participation in 
the discussion seemed to indicate their 
appreciation of the attempt made through- 
out the Division’s program to recognize 
their interests and problems and the con- 
nection between these and the methods 
and aims of an increasingly socialized psy- 
chiatry. 

RALPH P. TRUITT, M.D., 


Chairman, 1926. 


DIVISION VIII—ORGANIZATION 
OF SOCIAL FORCES 

Wise is the community that invests in 
civic and welfare planning. The efforts 
of City Plan, Zoning, and Housing Com- 
missions in many cities are bearing a 
fruitage in civic beauty, utility, health 
and happiness, beyond the conception of 
those who initiated the early beginnings 


of these devices for the community's well 
ordered growth. Like civic and indus- 
trait planning, social organization plan- 
ning invites competent attention. It is 
the fullness of a complete and properly 
ordered development and administration 
of the composite social work of a commu- 
nity that concerns the Division of the 
National Conference known as the Or- 
ganization of Social Forces. 


The discussions on Organization of 
Social Forces at Cleveland swung between 
the facts about the financial support of 
social work and the problems of organiz- 
ing the social forces of the small com- 
munity, touching here and there the tech- 
nique of organization and administration 
of services in selected fields of social work 
in chosen communities. 


There is certain basic information that 
every community should know about its 
social forces. The taking of stock in 
terms of social needs, facilities to meet 
them, the financial outlay and the sources 
from which these funds are drawn, is a 
wise step toward community planning. 
Furthermore, the knowledge which a com- 
munity possesses of its social welfare ma- 
chinery is made more dynamic by a com- 
parison with that possessed by other com- 
munities of similar size and character. 
So it was that the presentation of the 
facts about the total cost of social work 
in several cities, by Raymond Clapp, pro- 
voked serious questioning in the minds 
of community social work leaders attend- 
ing the Cleveland Conference. Some of 
these questions were: Why do the people 
of my city contribute to private social 
work less per capita than the people of 
another city? If an explanation is found 
can it be used to increase the contributing 
power of my people? Is my community 
carrying an unreasonable load of the wel- 
fare needs through the channel of private 
philanthropy? If so can the fact be used 
to bring about an increased service by the 
public agencies? Why is there so great 
an uneven balance in the cost of work in 
a given field of service such as health, 
child placing or family relief in my com- 
munity compared with other communi- 
ties? These queries and many others are 
serving to open the way for the applica- 
tion of engineering principles in the plan- 
ning of social work and its financial sup- 
port. 


Lest we lose the pretty balance to be 
retained between the responsibility to be 
carried by privately supported social agen- 
cies, and that to be assumed by govern- 
mental agencies, Leyton Carter reminded 
us of certain basic principles of a legal 
kind which tend to limit*and circumscribe 
and define the social welfare province of 
our public agencies. He urged the im- 
portance of close understanding co-opera- 
tion and co-ordination between private 
and public services. 


The small community spoke forth in 
tones that were clear and fresh with new 
enthusiasm, invigorated by an_ untried 
experience in states presenting virgin op- 
portunity for social work. North Caro- 
lina’s county unit plan was well presented 
by Howard W. Odum, and the union of 
social work in Palm Beach County, Flor- 
ida, under one organization was skillfully 
outlined by Elizabeth A. Cooley. That 
there can be no disjointed members in the 
body of social work if social planning 
and organization is to be effective, came 


from the experiences of New Orleans and 
Cleveland. And new experiments in find- 
ing and using for social work planning, 
natural neighborhood or communities in 
St. Louis and Chicago were most inter- 
estingly told. 


WLIFRED S. REYNOLDS, 
Chairman, 1926. 


DIVISION IX—PUBLIC OFFI- 
CIALS AND ADMINISTRATION 


Representatives of nine State public 
welfare departments and of numerous 
local departments and institations helped 
to make the meetings of Division IX, 
Public Officials and Administration, real 
discussion meetings in all cases. The 
formal program was limited to an hour 
and the discussion fully occupied the sec- ’ 
ond hour. At the last session the dele- 
gates had gotten so far into the spirit of 
discussion that about twenty persons spoke 
briefly on the general topic “Constructive 
Service in Relief Work by Local Depart- 
ments.’ These discussants included Com- 
missioner Bird S. Coler of New York 
City, and James F. Jackson of Cleveland. 

The sessions of this Division were 
devoted this year to a consideration of 
practical problems confronting state and 
local departments. At the first session 
on ‘Public Supervision of Private Organ- 
izations’ an outstanding paper was that 
of Rev. Robert F. Keegan, Secretary of 
the Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese 
of New York, who told us about the co- 
operation in New York between the 
Church and the public authorities in su- 
pervising Catholic organizations. Father 
Keegan pointed out many ways in which 
his Bureau had brought to the attention 
of public authorities improvements which 
could be made in the management of pri- 
vate organizations and other instances 
where the public authorities had given 
such information to his Bureau, with the 
result that both agencies cooperated to 
improve the standards of work done by 
the private organizations. 

At the session devoted to ‘‘Administra- 
tion of Almshouses and Infirmaries’’ an 
outstanding paper was that of Dr. Ellen 
C. Potter, Secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Welfare, who spoke on 
“The Future Development of Alms- 
houses.’’ Dr. Potter advocated the hos- 
pitalization of almshouses and explained 
the efforts which her Department has re- 
cently been making to improve the struc- 
ture and personnel of the Pennsylvania 
almshouses in the direction of making 
them satisfactory for the care of aged 
persons suffering from chronic diseases. 
Improved nursing service and hospital 
rooms and the exclusion of able-bodied 
persons who can be taken care of outside 
the almshouses were some of the features 
of the program. 

In the session on ‘‘Legal Settlement 
and Removal” Dr. Brackett explained the 
Transportation Agreement which is of 
such importance to public and private 
agencies in governing the matters of re- 
moval of needy persons from one state 
to another. Dr. Brackett emphasized the 
spirit of the agreement which is brought 
out in its revised language,—the spirit 
of humanizing public relief in this matter 
of removal so that the welfare of the 
family is the most important factor in 
making the decision. Dr. Arthur P. 
Hasking, County Adjuster for Hudson 
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County, New Jersey, held up two goals 
for progress in regard to settlement laws 
and practices relating thereto. It was 
most important, Dr. Hasking felt, to 
make as much progress as possible toward 
securing uniform provisions in the settle- 
ments laws of the various states. For ex- 
ample, there might well be a uniform pe- 
riod of a year to gain and lose a settle- 
ment. The second goal of great practical 
importance would be to have a single 
agency in each state handle the cases in 
which other states are concerned so that 
a definite system of procedure would be 
followed in regard to cases coming to or 
going from each state. 


The Division voted to recommend to 
the Division Committee that a special 
committee be appointed to work for more 
uniform laws and practices in regard to 
legal settlement. 


Three papers were presented on ‘‘Spe- 
cific Problems in Relation to State De- 
partments.”” Mr. A. L. Bowen, formerly 
Secretary of the State Board of Charities 
of Illinois, presented at a luncheon meet- 
ing of the Division an interesting de- 
scription of politics in public institutions. 
Mr. Emil Frankel, Statistician in the 
Pennsylvania Department of Welfare, 
showed very clearly the need for better 
standardization of institution statistics in 
our Department annual reports, and the 
Division voted that a committee be ap- 
pointed to work out suitable forms and 
tables for uniform institution statistics. 
Mr. Richard K. Conant, Massachusetts 
Commissioner of Public Welfare, advo- 
cated reforms in the care of the aged poor 
in Massachusetts which included (1) elim- 
inating the word ‘pauper’ from _ the 
statutes, (2) making compulsory the 
present permissive law which allows Over- 
seers of the Poor to change the name to 
“Board of Public Welfare,”” (3) substi- 
tuting in the Statutes the word “‘hospital”’ 
for the word “‘almshouse,’”” and (4) mak- 
ing it possible to give relief to needy per- 
sons even though they have a_ small 
amount of property. 


The Division elected as Chairman: for 
the ensuing year Dr. Ellen C. Potter, 
Secretary of the Pennsylvania Department 
of Welfare, whose keen interest in the 
National Conference has been demonstrat- 
ed at the last three annual sessions and 
whose ability has been shown in the 
excellent papers which she has prepared. 

RICHARD K. CONANT, 
Chairman, 1926. 


DIVISION X—THE IMMIGRANT 


Division X, The Immigrant, was this 
year a sadly truncated division. At Den- 
ver there had been a proposal that, in 
order to make place for other important 
aspects of social work, such as education 
and training and social interpretation, 
Division X be omitted for the time from 
the list of divisions. To this proposal 
the members of the Division replied in 
vehement protest in the ground of (1) 
interest as manifested by the large attend- 
ance on the meetings of the Division and 
(2) of the peculiar importance of making 
known to all the world the interest felt 
by social workers in the effects of the 
recent immigration policy of selection and 
exclusion based upon doctrines of racial 
superiority rather than of equality, fra- 
ternity, and liberty, which reverses the 
older American policy and brings new and 


cruel hardships to many of those whom 
social workers attempt to serve. 


The result of this protest was that in- 
stead of being eliminated altogether the 
Division was reduced to two section meet- 
ings, but the Division was directed to at- 
tempt to secure the representation in the 
programs of other divisions, of subjects 
which are of special concern to Division 
X. This would be somewhat in accord 
with Mr. De Schweinitz’s proposal that 
a functional scheme of organization be 
substituted for the topical basis of the 
past. 


The situation itself dictated the pro- 
gram for the two separate meetings. One 
session was a small allotment to the com- 
plicated and extremely difficult problems 
resulting from the recent legislation and 
its administration and to the consideration 
of legislation now being considered by 
Congress. One of the brilliant papers of 
the Conference was that of Professor Ernst 
Freund, of the University of Chicago Law 
School. Professor Freund has been for 
many years a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Immigrants’ Protective 
League and has since 1907 been a close 
student of the immigration legislation. He 
is deeply concerned that the treatment of 
the foreign born be such as is suited to a 
great and powerful people to all elements 
in its population; he is perhaps equally 
concerned that legislation shall be definite, 
certain, sincere, and reasonably enforce- 
able without the violation either of prin- 
ciples of efficient administration or of fun- 
damental justice. Both these sets of prin- 
ciples he finds disregarded in the legisla- 
tion now before Congress. 


In the absence of Assistant Secretary 
of Labor Husband, who was detained by 
official dates in Washington, a brief dis- 
cussion of certain administrative difficul- 
ties connected with the Immigration Serv- 
ice was generously presented by a member 
of the Federal Immigration Staff in Cleve- 
land and Miss Marian Schibsby, who has 
recently made a tour of the European ports 
of embarkation in connection with the 
preparation of a manual to be published 
by the Foreign Language Information 
Service, gave in a really thrilling fashion 
the results of her observation. pointing 
out the reduction in demand for accom- 
modation on the part of persons plan- 
ning to come to the United States: the 
very great hardship suffered, however, by 
some of those who have attempted to 
emigrate and have been stopped by quota 
limitations; and the effect of the United 
States legislation on the emigration to 
other countries. Miss Schibsby lifted the 
discussion to a world point of view. 


If Immigration should have one, Nat- 
uralization and Assimilation must divide 
the other section meeting, and the time 
was all too short to dwell upon the hard- 
ships involved in the present chaotic prac- 
tice of our courts in admitting or reject- 
ing applicants for citizenship papers. It 
is interesting to know that the American 
Bar Association is at work on a proposed 
substitute for the present law and that 
among those devoting time and labor to 
the drafting of such a measure are active 
members of Division X. Mrs. Minick, 
of the Toledo Bureau, and Mrs. Turner, 


of the Detroit Committee, shared their 
experience in attempting to secure uni- 
formity in the practice of the courts, the 
application of certain juristic principles, 
such as a general theory of limitature of 
actions and the recognition of certain 
principles of domestic and personal rela- 
tionships that have a bearing on the prob- 
able quality of citizenship developed by 
the newly admitted voter. 


A very interesting and appealing state- 
ment of the essential necessity of co-oper- 
ation on the part of all jurisdictions, 
local, state, and nation in the provision 
of educational opportunities was made by 
Mr. Chester A. Graham, who has in the 
past done outstanding work in the field 
of adult education in Akron and has been 
for a year devoting himself to the study 
of educational administration at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. * 


The effort to secure cooperation by 
other divisions met with the expression 
of cordial interest. As a matter of fact, 
each division faces so many problems 
which are felt to be the special respon- 
sibility of the division that an outside 
interest however closely related can be 
admitted only with difficulty: However, 
a joint meeting with Division V and Di- 
vision VI, Industry and Neighborhood 
Forces, was arranged at which the racial 
and national problems were discussed with 
special reference to the Mexican immi- 
grant and the Negro migrant. 


Joint Round Tables were also arranged 
with Division XI on the equipment of 
workers with the foreign born and with 
the National Child Labor Committee and 
Division of Children on the Migratory 
Child. And the account of Division X 
would be incomplete without reference to 
a joint luncheon presided over by Miss 
Cecelia Razovsky, of the Foreign Lan- 
guage Information Service, and of the 
Conference on Immigration Policy, at 
which Miss Addams spoke on Tolerance 
and Professor Faris of the University of 
Chicago, spoke on Racial Factors in Civ- 
ilization. Plans were made for a gather- 
ing of two hundred five, but more than 
twice that number appeared and when 
the report of the general character of the 
meetings, the great interest, the large at- 
tendance, and the tantalizing character of 
programs all too short to allow of discus- 
sion were reported to the Executive Com- 
mittee the Division was restored to its 
ancient place in the organization of the 
Conference, and Miss Mary E. McDowell, 
long of the University of Chicago Settle- 
ment, now Commissioner of Public Wel- 
fare in Mayor Dever’s cabinet was elected 


Chairman. 
S. P. BRECKINRIDGE. 


Chairman, 1916. 
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DIVISION XI—PROFESSIONAL 
STANDARDS AND EDUCATION 


Facts and figures, ways and means, 
ideals and perspectives all rubbed elbows 
in the meetings of Division XI on Pro- 
fessional Standards and Education, which 
held all of its sessions jointly with the 
Association of Schools of Professioaal So- 
cial Work and the American Association 
of Social Workers. 

The first meeting was devoted to a 
highly accurate report on the salaries and 
turn-over of -a representative group of 
social work positions in the different fields 
by Mr. Ralph C. Hurlin, Director, De- 
partment of Statistics, Russell Sage Foun- 
dation. Mr. Hurlin also reported on a 
recent effort to ascertain the total number 
of social workers in the United States. 
The tentative estimate reached the rather 
impressive figure of 24,000. At this ses- 
sion Professor G. P. Wyckoff, of Tulane 
University, discussed the state of the de- 
mand for trained social workers in rural 
community life and the considerations 
which enter into the proper cultivation 
of that demand and the proper training 
of social workers to acquit themselves sat- 
isfactorily in such positions. 


At the second session Mrs. Marv Clarke 
Burnett, of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, presented the findings 
of an inquiry which she had recently made 
regarding the intake of new social workers 
via both the schools and the apprentice- 
ships in agencies. Conditions found were 
not particularly encouraging at either 
portal. The schools as a group are not 
measuring up to the demand although 
they are fearfully handicapped as long as 
agencies persist in recruiting their staffs 
directly from college seniors and as long 
as they give but faint recognition to the 
preparation received at a school of social 
work. A paper by Mr. Charles C. Still- 
man, Secretary %f the Grand Rapids Wel- 
fare Union, presented forcefully those as- 
pects of character upon which a position 
of leadership in social work makes the 
heaviest drafts. 


So successful was the meeting at which 
Mr. Kenneth L. M. Pray, Director of the 
Pennsylvania School of Socia! and Health 
Work, presented his analysis of the rela- 
tions in social work where the concept of 
democracy can be applied that the meeting 
voted te continue the discussion next year, 
and there was a demand from the floor 
that Mr. Pray’s paper be printed for 
immediate and wide-spread distribution. 


Very tangible evidence of the helpful 
interest of other professions in the strug- 
gle of social workers to raise their edu- 
cational and professional standards came 
from the fields of engineering, education 
and law. Mr. Harry P. Hammond, As- 
sociate Director of the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education, ex- 
plained how the engineers had gone about 
the task of studying engineering education 
to the end of adjusting it to the needs of 
the field and of improving its quality. 
Mr. Charles W. Hunt, Dean of the Cleve- 
land School of Education, pointed out 
how broad social demands had forced 
teacher preparation to higher levels, while 
Mr. Frederick C. Woodward, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the University of Chicago, pre- 
sented a picture of the manner in which 
the American Bar Association had become 
interested in the education of members of 
the legal profession. Each of these papers 


_ eration groups.”’ 


contained enough clues to keep social 
workers busy for the next fifteen years on 
measures for the improvement of educa- 
tional standards in social work. 

The last session, broken up into several 
round tables, gave opportunity under the 
leadership of Miss Henrietta S. Additon, 
Mr. C. C. Carstens, and Mr. Walter Pet- 
tit, for more intimate discussion of the 
scientific content of education for case- 
work, children’s work and community or- 
ganization. 


The Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Conference voted that Division XI 
should be continued for a three year pe- 
riod. NEVA R. DEARDORFF, 

Chairman, 1926. 


DIVISION XII—EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLICITY 


For the first time in its long history 
the National Conference at the Cleveland 
Session tried the experiment of a major 
division on educational publicity,—the 
art of interpreting social work problems 
and methods to the Public. A move- 
ment, setting in with emphasis at Provi- 
dence in 1922, progressed under the lead- 
ership of the vigorous and resourceful Na- 
tional Committee on Publicity Methods 
until the Denver Conference decided that 
it must have a main division on Educa- 
tional Publicity. ~ 


The program presented at Cleveland 
was therefore new,—an experiment not 
only in the choice and arrangement of 
subject matter; but also in the assembly 
of speakers. Five section meetings were 
offered. These were so closely coordin- 
ated with the afternoon and dinner meet- 
ings of the National Committee that the 
main sections presented in more general 
aspect the topics which the kindred group 
meetings discussed in round tables and 
clinics. This coordination proved satis- 
factory; and is probably the most effective 
method of intermembering the main con- 
ference program with its kindred groups. 


The first section meeting presented a 
report of the Chairman on the need of 
educational publicity in social work. At 
the outset it essayed a definition. ‘‘Edu- 
cational Publicity, as applied to social 
work,’’ it said, “‘is the interpretation to 
the general public, of social problems and 
their remedies, both those in use and oth- 
ers proposed; for the purpose of develop- 
ing sound public opinion based upon 
knowledge of the facts of social ills and 
the reasoning of attempted and possible 
remedies; which understanding and opin- 
ion may form a sanction and moral sup- 
port for professional social work; and 
may guarantee also a more stable financial 
backing for the social work program.”’ 


The statement revealed the social work 
enterprise as a public trust, morally 
obliged to report its husbandry to the 
public, interpreting its problems in under- 
standable form. It indicated various 
shortcomings of social agencies which 
would tend to disappear under the flood 
light of public inspection and interest 
caused by interpretative publicity. 

The second session of the new division 
discussed ‘“Year round publicity for Fed- 
It was admitted that 
federations have as yet hardly touched the 
problem of publicity. They are using 
posters and advertising their reliability; 
but the interpretation of social problems 


and the explanation of right methods of 
solving them is still in the future. Never- 
theless, federations are now coming to ap- 
preciate the need of more than campaign 
begging: they must interpret the work of 
their constituent agencies through a proc- 
ess of year-round educational publicity. 


A keen analysis of over twenty bulle- 
tins or “house organs’’ published’ by fed- 
erations yielded several excellent pointers 
for improvement. Niggardliness of type 
and poverty of paper stock save money at 
the bung but lose it again at the spigot. 
The public—even the charity doctor—will 
not read dog-eared tracts. And no one 
will read a mass of ill digested material, 
unrelieved by classification or by rest pe- 
riods. Short bulletins are most accept- 
able. 


‘The Spoken Word in Social Work 
Publicity,’’ discussed at the third session, 
replaced an emphasis largely lost in these 
days of scenario and pageantry. The 
Speakers’ bureau was declared to be an 
effective instrument of publicity, provided 
speakers were chosen with care and school- 
ed to their special task. The opportunity 
which awaits the right speaker is greater 
than social workers usually suppose. 

The fourth session was joint with Di- 
vision XI. It discussed ‘“The Interpret- 
ing of Professional Standards of Social 
Work to the Public.” Of the pressing 
need, there can no longer be any doubt. 
As to the method, there is much to learn. 
What are professional standards? What 
principles can be said to be now generally 
accepted? It is probable that a vivid and 
growing consciousness of the need for such 
interpretation will accelerate that job 
analysis which social workers so greatly 
need. 

A good deal is said in conferences now- 
adays about rural social work. The lone 
worker in the hills, where even the fliv- 
ver is exotic, forms its centerpiece. The 
last session of Division XII dealt with 
“Rural Publicity,’’ and was presented by 
an editor from a small western city who 
began by saying that there is no such thing 
as rural publicity; since interpretation in 
the silences is of the same genus and spe- 
cies as the voice of the great city press; 
and the platform speaker in the wilds can 
be no more faithful to his subject nor 
more eloquent in phrase than the orator 
of the city. But the ways in which the 
rural press can be of service to social 
welfare undertakings are many and var- 
ious, and social workers do not appreciate 
them sufficiently. 

At every turn the main program was 
elaborated, expanded and emphasized by 
the round tables, clinics ‘and dinner dis- 
cussions staged by the National Commit- 
tee on Publicity Methods. On year-round 
publicity the kindred group supported 
with discussions cn the elements of a 
publicity program, and a round table on 
‘house organs."’ To the presentation of 
the spoken word they added a ciinic on 
radio talks. They enriched the appraisal 
of the interpretation of standards by a 
case conference on publicity ethics. Fin- 
ally they held clinics on newspaper pub- 
licity: round tables on speakers’ bureaus 
and case stories; and a model annual din- 
ner, setting forth in humorous vein the 
unfailing failures of the usual function of 
this description. 

ROBERT W. KELSO, 
Chairman, 1926. 
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DIVISION III—HEALTH 


Chairman: Dr. William F. Snow, New 
York City. 
Vice-Chairman: Bleecker Marquette, Cin- 
cinnati. 
Secretary: Jessie I. Lummis, Denver. 
Committee 


Dr. Severance Burrage (1928) Denver. 

Homer N. Calver (1928) New York City 

Hazel Corbin (1927) New York City. 

Dr. Louis I. Dublin (1927) New York 
City. 

Dr. Charles P. Emerson (1929) Indian- 
apolis. 

Edith Foster (1928) Milwaukee. 

Dr. W. J. French (1927) Fargo, N. D. 

Howard W. Green (1928) Cleveland. 

Dr. H. E. Kleinschmidt (1929) Toledo. 

Dr. A. J. Lanza (1928) New York City. 

Dr. Helen McMurchy (1928) Ottawa. 

Mary E. Murphy (1928) Chicago. 

Dr. M. P. Ravenel (1928) Columbia, 
Missouri. 

* Elizabeth Smellie (1927) Ottawa. 

Elnora E. Thomson (1928) Salem, Ore. 

Dr. Felix J. Underwood (1927) Jack- 
son, Miss. 

Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur (1929) Stan- 
ford, Cal. 

Dr. C. E. A. Winslow (1929) New 
Haven. 

Rachelle S. Yarros (1929) Chicago. 


DIVISION IV—THE FAMILY 


Chairman: Mary F. Bogue, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 
Secretary: Francis H. McLean, New York 
City. 
Committee 


Paul I. Benjamin (1929) Louisville, Ky. 

W. S. Bixky (1927) Akron. 

Elinor Blackman (1929) New York 
City. 

Mary F. Bogue (1928) Harrisburg, Pa. 

Frank J. Bruno (1927) St. Louis. 

Adaline A: Buffington (1929) Madison, 
New Jersey. 

Joanna C. Colcord (1927) Minneapolis. 

Lucile K. Corbett (1929) Columbus, O. 

Elizabeth Dutcher (1929) Brooklyn, N. 
York. 

Mary C. Goodwille (1928) Baltimore. 

Helen W. Hanchette (1927) Cleveland. 

Joel D. Hunter (1928) Chicago. 

Anna Kempshall (1928) New York City. 

Betsey Libbey (1927) Philadelphia. 

H. L. Lurie (1928) Chicago. 

Rose Porter (1928) Pittsburgh. 

Amelia Sears (1929) Chicago. 

Ella M. Weinfurther (1927) Milwaukee. 


DIVISION V—INDUSTRIAL AND 
ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Chairman: W. M. Leiserson, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. 
Vice-Chairman: James Mullenbach, Chi- 
cago. 
Secretary: Charles S. Johnson, New York 
City. 
Committee 


John B. Andrews (1928) New York 
City. 

Mary Anderson (1929) Washington, 
D. C. 


Roger Baldwin (1927) New York City. 


Edward I. Benson (1929) Cleveland. 

Linna Bresette (1929) Chicago. 

Robert Bruere (1929) New York City. 

Allen T. Burns (1928) New York City. 

Elizabeth Christman (1929) Chicago. 

Paul H. Douglas (1929) Chicago. 

Dr. Haven Emerson (1927) New York 
City. 

John A. Fitch (1928) New York City. 

Gertrude Fletcher (1927) Boston. 

Mrs. R. F. Halleck (1927) Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

Sydney Hillman (1929) New York City. 

Charles S. Johnson (1929) New York 
City. r 

F. E. Johnson (1929) New York City. 

= Florence Kelley (1927) New York 

ity. 

Paul U). Kellogg (1928) New York City. 

George S. Lackland (1928) Denver. 

John A. Lapp (1927) Chicago. 

Wm. Leiserson (1929) Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. 

E. C. Lindeman (1927) New York City. 

Owen R. Lovejoy (1929) St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 

Robert E. Lucey (1928) Los Angeles. 

James Mullenbach (1929) Chicago. 


DIVISION VI—NEIGHBORHOOD 
AND COMMUNITY LIFE 


Chairman: Mrs. Eva W. White, Boston. 
Secretary: 
Wis. 


Committee 


Janes Addams (1928) Chicago. 

George A. Bellamy (1929) Cleveland. 

LeRoy E. Bowman (1928) New York 
City. 

Mrs. Edith T. Bremer (1929) New York 
City. 

Margaret Chapman (1927) Minneapolis. 

Charles C. Cooper (1929) Pittsburgh. 

R. E. Hieronymus (1927) Urbana, IIl. 

Frances Ingram (1928) Louisville, Ky. 

Paul U. Kellogg (1929) New York City. 

John A. Lapp (1927) Chicago. 

E. C. Lindeman (1929) New York City. 

Mary E. McDowell (1929) Chicago. 

J. H. Montgomery (1929) Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Tesse O. Thomas (1927) Atlanta. 

Mrs. Eva W. White (1927) Boston. 

Aubrey Williams (1928) Madison, Wis. 


DIVISION VII—MENTAL 
HYGIENE 


Chairman: Dr. Marion E. Kenworthy, 
New York City. 
Vice-Chairman: Dr. Lawson G. Lowrey, 
Cleveland. 
Secretary: Jeanette Regensburg, New York 
City. ; 
Committee 


Dr. Smiley Blanton (1927) Minneapolis. 

Dorothy Crounse (1929) Louisville, Ky. 

Kate A. Dinsmore (1929) Dallas. 

Marie L. Donohoe (1928) Boston. 

Mrs. W. F. Dummer (1929) Chicago. 

Dr. Franklin G. Ebaugh (1928) Denver. 

George A. Hastings (1927) New York 
City. 

Clark E. Higbee (1927) Grand Rapids. 

Dr. C. M. Hincks (1928) Toronto. 

Cornelia Hopkins (1927) Chicago. 

Mary C. Jarrett (1927) Boston. 

Dr. Marion E. Kenworthy (1927) New 
York City. 

Dr. David M. Levy (1928) Chicago. 


Aubrey Williams, Madison. 


Helen L. Myrick (1928) Chicago. 

Dr. George K. Pratt (1928) New York 
City. 

Bertha C. Reynolds (1928) Stoughton, 

Massachusetts. 


Esther L. Richards (1929) Baltimore. 


Dr. Thomas W. Salmon (1927) New 
York City. 


Jessie Taft (1929) Philadelphia. 

Dr. Ralph P. Truitt (1929) New York 
City. 

E. Koster Wickham (1928) Cleveland. 


DIVISION VIII—ORGANIZATION 
OF SOCIAL FORCES 
Chairman: Charles C. Stillman, Grand 

Rapids. 
Secretary: Margaret F. Byington, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
Committee 


Mrs. E. T. Brigham (1928) Kansas City. 
Kenyon L. Butterfield (1927) East Lan- 
sing, Mich. 


Margaret F. Byington (1927) Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


William Hodson (1929) New York City. 
Guy T. Justis (1928) Denver. 

Robert W. Kelso (1927) Boston. 

M. C. MacLean (1929) Toronto. 

W. F. Maxwell (1927) Harrisburg, Pa. 


Charles C. Stillman (1928) Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan. 


Kenneth Sturges (1928) Cleveland. 
Mabel Weed (1928) San Francisco. 


David Holbrook (1929) New York City. 


DIVISION IX—PUBLIC OFFI- 
CIALS AND ADMINISTRATION 


Chairman: Dr. Ellen C. Potter, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Vice-Chairman: Dr. John L. Gillin, Mad- 
ison, Wis. 


Secretary: William J. Ellis, Trenton, N. J. 
Committee 


Judge Hugo B. Anderson (1927) Salt 
Lake City. 


Mrs. Amy S. Braden (1928) Sacramen- 
to, Cal. 


Richard K. Conant (1929) Boston. 


Louise Cottrell (1929) Iowa City. 

Mrs. Elizabeth R. Forrest (1927) San 
Antonio. 

Lillian T. Franzen (1928) Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico. 

Dr. John L. Gillin (1928) Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

Charles H. Johnson (1928) Albany. New 
York. 

Judge J. E. Jones (1928) Toronto. 

Rev. W. J. Kerby (1927) Washington. 

Rhoda Kaufman (1929) Atlanta. 

Frank E. Kimball (1929) Jefferson City, 
Missouri. 

James S. Lakin (1928) Charleston, W. 
Virginia. 

James T. Mastin (1927) Richmond, Va. 

Dr. Ellen C. Potter (1928) Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. / 


’ William J. Sayers (1928) Muncie. Ind. 


H. H. Shirer (1929) Columbus, Ohio. 
Gertrude Vaile (1927) Denver. 
George S. Wilson (1929) Washington. 
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DIVISION X—THE IMMIGRANT 


Chairman: Mary McDowell, Chicago. 

Vice-Chairman: Cecilia Razovsky, New 
York City. 

Secretary: Georgia Ely, Boston. 


Chairman 


Harriet Anderson, New York City. 
Edith Abbott, Chicago. 

Sophonisba Breckinridge, Chicago. 
Mrs. E. T. Bremer, New York City. 
Bradley Buell, New Orleans. 

Nicholas Ceglinsky. New York City. 
Thomas L. Cotton, New York City. 
Elizabeth W. Clark, New York City. 


Fred C. Croxton, Columbus, Ohio. 
George Green, Cleveland. 

Nellie Foster, San Diego, Cal. 
Max Handman, Austin, Texas. 
Winifred Hutchinson, Toronto. 
Alice E., Jones, Erie, Pa. 

Ida M. Keltner, Cleveland. 
Katherine Lawless, Pittsburgh. 

Read Lewis, New York City. 
Grace Love, San Francisco. 

Louise McGuire, Chicago. 

Mrs. Ruth C. Mitchell, Pittsburgh. 
Mary B. Minnick, Uhrichsville, Ohio. 
Josephine Roche, Denver. 

Rabbi A. H. Silver, Cleveland. 


Fanny L. Schulman, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mary O'Donnell Turner, Detroit. 


DIVISION XI—PROFESSIONAL 
STANDARDS AND EDUCATION 


Chairman: Dr. Neva R. Deardorff, Phil- 
adelphia. 

Vice-Chairman: Kenneth L. M. Pray, 
Philadelphia. 


Secretary: Harry L. Lurie, Chicago. 
Committee 


Sophonisba P. Breckenridge, Chicago. 
Mrs. Mary Clarke Burnett, Pittsburgh. 
Sherman Conrad, New Orleans, 

Dr. James E. Cutler, Cleveland. 

C. A. Dawson, Montreal. 


Louise Drury, Los Angeles. 

Dr. Thomas D. Eliot, Evanston, IIl. 
E. E. Eubank, Cincinnati. 

Leon W. Frost, Detroit. 

William Hodson, New York City. 
Harry L. Hopkins, New York City. 
M. J. Karpf, New York City. 
Philip Klein, New York City. 
Kate McMahon, Boston. 

Joanna Colcord, Minneapolis. 

Cecil C. North, Columbus, Ohio. 
Walter W. Pettit, New York City. 


Bertha C. Reynolds, Northampton, Mass. 


Rev. Frederic Siedenburg, Chicago. 

Dr. Jesse F. Steiner, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Walter W. Whitson, Kansas City. 

Dr. Arthur E. Wood, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Rev. F. N. Stapleford, Toronto. 


DIVISION XII—EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLICITY 


Chairman: Mrs. Mary Swain Routzahn, 
New York City. 


Secretary: Florence Seder, New York City. 
Committee 


Anna B. Beattie, Cleveland. 

Paul S. Bliss, Minneapolis. 
Sherman Conrad, New Orleans. 

T. J. Edmonds, Des Moines. 

R. Heber Hixon, Oklahoma City. 
Louise M. Clevenger, Toledo. 
Hilda K. Mills, Long Island City. 
Charles E. Miner, St. Louis. 

C. D. Morris, New York City. 
Bernard C. Roloff, Chicago. 
Charles C. Stillman, Grand Rapids. 
Sidney A. Teller, Pittsburgh. 

Clare M. Tousley, New York City. 
Margaret Rich, New York City. 
Geddes Smith, New York City. 
Katherine Wells Whipple, New York City. 


Cash Balance—June 1, 
Memberships 
Active 
Institutional 
Sustaining 


Sundry Items 
Registration, etc. 


FINANCIAL REPORT 


JUNE 1, 1925—MAY 15, 1926 


1925 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 


Salaries, etc. 
Publications, etc. 
Annual Meeting 
Committee Expense 
Sundry Items 


TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS 


Cash Balance May 30, 1926 
Cash on Deposit 
Petty Cash Fund 


TOTAL 
Certificate of Deposit 


TOTAL BALANCE May 30, 1926 


Respectfully submitted, 


RECEIPTS 
$ 4,517.78 
$ 9,464.50 
7,449.83 
2,679.20 
19,593.53 
3,350.12 “ a 
$27,461.43, J 
DISBURSEMENTS Ay) 
$12,990.07 Pt eie 
6,734.77 
4,472.14 
1,149.03 
1,535.32 
am 26,881.33 
$ 574.82 
5.28 
as 580.10 
6,364.80 
$ 6,944.90 


. M. BOOKMAN, 


Treasurer 
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(Continued from Page 6) 

out the whole field of social work. At 
this Conference emphasis was also placed 
on small group meetings in certain Di- 
visions and Kindred Groups. This is 
another matter calling for special study. 
We need to consider what kind of sub- 
jects or aspects of subjects can most 
profitably be presented to large groups 
in an informational or inspirational way 
with little or no discussion, and what 
kinds may better be presented to small 
groups with the maximum of real dis- 
cussion. I believe the Conference this 
year at least became articulately conscious 
of those problems and made some prog- 
ress with promise of more rapid progress 
regarding them. 


The ““Youth Movement” struck this 
Conference in ringing fashion when the 
District Visitors of the Family Welfare 
Societies got together on their Own initia- 
tive and in the entire absence of executives 
and supervisors had, so we are told, some 
wonderfully rebellious and creative meet- 
ings. 

This Conference did not, I think, deal 
so largely with broad social problems and 
causes as have some previous Confer- 
ences, yet underlying philosophical issues 
were repeatedly raised and it was said 
to me a number of times that there was 
a strongly spiritual undertone. I heard 
one worker say that Rabbi Silver’s ad- 
dress on the religious backgrounds of 
family life was worth the whole trip to 
the Conference. Dr. Cabot made us feel 


that wider fellowship of the healing 
forces of nature, of great books, of the 
culture of different races, and especially 
that fellowship that comes of sharing our 
best. It is only through such fellowship 
that we may attain together the larger 
good toward which social work is striv- 
ing. 

The National Conference, through the 
sweep of the whole, and through the op- 
portunity for closer conference formal or 
informal in little groups carries the fel- 
lowship forward. Alexander Johnson 
calls the Conferenca the continuing mem- 
ory and conscience of social work. And 
so it carries the past forward into the 
future. 

GERTRUDE VAILE, 
President, 1926. 
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